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little Opera, which, as he affirms In the Confessions,,
brought him more money than either the Contrat Social
or Emile. Nor, at this time, did he need a refuge.
The epoch of his persecutions had not commenced ; and
in France he had a crowd of distinguished and influential
admirers who would have gladly offered him cottages,
or even castles, on their estates; had it not been a
matter of public knowledge that the author of the First
Discourse regarded the offer of services as an affront.

In Madame d'Epinay's case, it was because the service
she rendered him had a sentimental, and hardly any
material, value, that it moved Mm to so much gratitude.
It was not because the Hermitage was a valuable gift,
nor because it solved the perplexities of his position for
him, that Jean Jacques moistened with tears (as he says
he did) the kind hand that offered it him. It was
because the charming surprise of this little cottage
where the ruined hut had been, showed him how atten-
tive to his wish, and how affectionately devoted in her
effort to please him, had been the friend who used this
argument to prevent Mm from leaving her.

It was in this sense that Rousseau described Madame
d'Epinay as his " benefactress." In no other sense did
the term apply. For if her offer, and his acceptance,
of the Hermitage, be weighed against each other by
the scales used to decide the relative value of material
benefits, there can be no doubt that the person who
gained most by Rousseau's residence at the Hermitage
was Madame d'Epinay.

But, in order to arrive at a true understanding of the
actual relationship of these two friends, behind whom in
1756 lay nine years of unbroken sympathy and mutual
serviceableness, it will be useful to trace back this
friendship to Rousseau's first acquaintance with Madame
d'Epinay in 1747.

At tMs date Madame d'Epinay, although only twenty-
one years of age, was already an accomplished type
of the highly intelligent, humane, self-controlled^ but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